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“Unveil, O Thou: who giveth sustenance to the Universe; from whom all proceeds: 
to whom all must return; that face of the true Sun, now hidden by a vase of golden light, 
that we may see the TRUTH, and do our whole duty, on our journey to thy Sacred Seat.” 
THE GAIYATRI. 
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OUR MESSAGE. 


his magazine is designed to bring to all who may read 
its pages, the message of the soul. The message is man is 
more than an animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, though 
his divinity be masked by, and hidden in, the coils of flesh. 
Man is no accident of birth nor plaything of fate. He is a 
power, the creator and destroyer of fate. Through the power 
within, he will overcome indolence, outgrow ignorance, and 
enter the realm of wisdom. ‘There he will feel a love for all 
that lives. He will be an everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will 
live. 

“It is nothing new,” the modern philosopher may say, 
“ancient philosophies have told of this.” Whatever the phil- 
osophies of the past may have said, modern philosophy has 
wearied the mind with learned speculations, which, continued 
on the material line, will lead to a barren waste. “Idle im- 
agination,”’ says the scientist of our day of materialism, failing 
to see the causes from which imagination springs. “Science 
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gives me facts with which I can do something for those living 
in this world.” Materialistic science may make of deserts 
fertile pastures, level mountains, and build great cities in the 
place of jungles. But science cannot remove the cause of 
restlessness and sorrow, sickness and disease, nor satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. On the contrary, materialistic science 
would annihilate the soul, and resolve the universe into a 
cosmic dust heap. “Religion,” says the theologian, thinking 
of his particular belief, “brings to the soul a message of peace 
and joy.” Religions, so far, have shackled the mind; set 
man against man in the battle of life; flooded the earth with 
blood shed in religious sacrifices and spilled in wars. Given 
its own way, theology would make of its followers, idol-wor- 
shippers, put the Infinite in a form and endow it with human 
weakness. 

Still, philosophy, science, and religion are the nurses, the 
teachers, the liberators of the soul. Philosophy is inherent 
in every human being; it is the love and yearning of the mind 
to open and embrace wisdom. By science the mind learns to 
relate things to each/other, and to give them their proper 
places in the universe. Through religion, the mind becomes 
free from its sensuous bonds and is united with Infinite Being. 

In the future, philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future, man will act justly and 
will love his brother as himself, not because he longs for 
reward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man: but because he 
will know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow 
are parts of a whole, and that whole is the One: that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldly existence, men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seek- 
ing an ideal, they chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it 
vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare 
and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with 
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the laughter of the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms 
of distress. Man embraces and clings closer to the cause of 
his sorrows, even while held down by them. Disease, the 
emissary of death, strikes at his vitals. Then is heard the 
message of the soul. This message is of strength, of love, of 
peace. This is the message we would bring: the strength to 
free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the 
courage to seek the truth in every form; the love to bear each 
other’s burdens; the peace that comes to a freed mind, an 
opened heart, and the consciousness of an undying life. 

Let all who receive “The Word” pass on this message. 
Each one who has something to give which will benefit others 
is invited to contribute to its pages. 


MATERIALISM DOES NOT ANSWER. 


There need be no hesitation in passing by matter when 
discussing questions as to origin and destiny, not because it 
robs us of what we most need, but because it blocks mind in 
fulfilling its strongest instinct. But physical science itself is 
moving in that direction; it cannot free itself from its own 
complications except by recourse to spirit as at the bottom of 
things. Matter is so fast running away from itself into some- 
thing inexplicably fine and strong, that it must bear some other 
name. Besides, as we grow less satisfied with attempts to 
find the origin of life in matter, we are less troubled over the 
probability that it determines our final destiny. Haeckel’s 
“Riddle of the Universe’’—not going beyond matter to ex- 
plain it,—failed to excite any thought over it. Man has never 
ceased to search for the cause and end of creation in the source 
of it; nothing can be more unreasonable than to look for its 
explanation in its processes rather than in its source and end. 

T. T. MuNGER. 














We have often wished that ‘‘ Plato’s Dialogues’’ could be presented to the reading 
public insuch manner as to command interest and appreciation. Weare now glad to 
give our readers the benefit of such presentation. 

Plato, His Lite and Times, is the introduction to a series of articles on the ‘* Dialogues 
of Piato,” now in course of preparation for the ‘‘THE WorD,’’ by Dr. Alexander Wilder. 
Each of the ‘‘ Dialogues,’’ beginning with ‘* Alkibiades,’’ will be reviewed ; revealing 
the deep mysticism, and giving’ the wholesome instruction, contained therein. The 
wide learning of the author, together with his long and deep study of the Platonic Philos- 
ophy, should indicate the value of these articles. —Ep. 





PLATO, HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


™ LATO is philosophy, and Philosophy, Plato,” is the 

tribute of Mr. Emerson; and his writings have been 
The Bible of the Learned for the twenty-three centuries that 
have elapsed since they were composed. He made justice the 
theme of his evangel, declaring it to be the greatest good which 
the soul contains; and his favorite science was geometry, the 
law of symmetry and proportion by which all things exist in 
the heavens and upon the earth. “God himself geometrizes,”’ 
he declared ; but it is no mere inventory of mechanic facts that 
constitutes his work. Creation is always synthetic, and the 
poet, he who creates, produces wholes and not fragments as his 
achievement. Plato was a man of the ages; in him was con- 
centrated the wisdom of the world before him, and his dis- 
courses have been the quarry from which the newer ages ob- 
tained their choicest treasures. He was the apostle of culture 
and he pleaded for education as essential to develop the facul- 
ties to their highest end. 
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Athens had been the foremost city of Greece. Her navy 
had successfully encountered the Persian fleets, and after hav- 
ing been totally destroyed by Xerxes, she had risen from her 
ashes figuratively and literally to this position of superiority. 
The new public buildings were splendid and elegant. The 
Parthenon consecrated to Pallas-Athena, the guardian of the 
city, the Theatre to which all alike, rich and poor, had access, 
where Bacchus was honored by dramas and sacred rites, the 
Odeon where musical and religious celebrations took place, 
were monuments of taste, wealth and greatness. Her orators 
and statesmen were distinguished for sagacity and eloquence. 
Yet ancient Athens is not now remembered so much for these 
illustrious men who made her history glorious, so much as for 
having been the home of Plato. They seem as comets and 
meteors in the atmosphere when this Day-Star is beheld above 
the horizon. The luminary of the Academy outshone them all. 


Of the personal history of Plato, but little is known, and 
much even of that is still disputed. Like others whom we now 
honor and eulogize, his fame was greater after he had passed 
from the arena of earthly existence. We have some doubtful 
accounts of his career, but he is known to us by what he has 
done. His writings, the Dialogues, Discourses and mode of 
reasoning show him to us most distinctly. Yet what a person 
does is inferior to the doer, and accordingly Plato was vastly 
greater than the whole series of essays bearing his name, which 
have come down to us through the centuries. 


Indeed, curious as it may seem to us, his birth-name was 
another than the one by which we know him. The great apostle 
was called Paul as being a man under the common size. The 
philosopher received the name of Plato because he was broad, 
and he won the designation by his scope of mind rather than by 
the dimensions of his body. He was recorded first as Aris- 
tokles, the son of Ariston and Periktioné, the one belonging to 
the lineage of Solon the lawgiver of Athens, the other a descen- 
dant of Kodros, the patriotic king who sought to be slain in 
order to assure victory for his people. Surely if it is 
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eudemonian to be well parented, his was truly good fortune. 

Tradition, however, has exceeded this in his case, as in 
the case of others, and made of him no less than the son of 
God by a human mother, as it also did with Pythagoras and 
Zoroaster. It was affirmed that Apollo had told Ariston in 
a vision by night that the unborn son was his own. Another 
legend tells us that the parents of Plato carried him to Mount 
Hymettos, shortly after his birth, intending to make a sacrifice 
to Pan, the Nymphs and Apollo; and that while the infant 
lay upon the ground bees came and filled his mouth with 
honey. Certainly these tales were symbolic of his career. 

The birth of Plato on earth is recorded to have taken place 
on the seventh day of the month Thargelion, which nearly 
corresponded to May. This was also the reputed anniversary 
of the birth of the god Apollo, which may have suggested the 
legend that the philosopher was his son. Plato was born in 
the eighty-eighth Olympiad, which included the four years 
from 431 to 427 before the present era. 

It took place at a critical period in the history of Athens. 
The Peloponnesian war was raging over Attika, and pestilence, 
the inevitable concomitant of war, was more destructive than 
warfare itself. Perikles, justly renowned for his skill in the 
art of statecraft, had died during the earlier years of the long 
conflict, and his successors, none of them, seem to have ex- 
hibited like ability and patriotism. Finally the disaster which 
overtook the expedition against Syracuse proved fatal to the 
ascendancy of the republic over the other Ionian common- 
wealths. 

Meanwhile great changes were taking place in the character 
of the people. The mental atmosphere was no longer what it 
had been in the earlier times. The myths which had been 
venerated as divine revelations were now accompanied, and 
in a degree superseded, by philosophic and scientific specula- 
tion. Directly after the Persian war there had sprung up 
among the [Ionian communities a class of “wise men” or 
sophists, many of whom went from place to place to teach 
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pupils in the sciences, oratory, philosophy, and social eco- 
nomics. The same questions appear to have been discussed in 
their class-rooms, which are still the debated problems in 
learned circles of the civilized world. 

Different parties came into existence as the natural result. 
The younger men and the more intellectual, were in favor of 
the “new thought” and “higher criticism” of that period. But 
the more conservative, the men of business, were opposed to 
innovation and adhered to the old customs and primitive in- 
terpretations. It was the conflict between these parties that 
resulted at a later period in the condemnation of Sokrates. 

The earlier years of his life were passed by Plato among 
the scenes of the Peloponnesian war. He went to school like 
the sons of other citizens of distinction, first to a master in 
grammar and the primary elements of knowledge, and after- 
ward to teachers in gymnastics, music, painting and the dif- 
ferent branches of scientific learning. He had also tutors to 
instruct him in the writing of tragedy and comedy, and seems 
to have contemplated to become a writer of dramas, then the 
highest literary profession at Athens. 

But another future and another master were awaiting 
him. He had composed a dithyrambic poem for the procession 
of the coming festival of Dionysos, when he chanced to go 
to the place where Sokrates was discoursing. His attention 
was fixed by what he heard. Here was a wisdom suggested, 
compared to which his verses and all that he had learned now 
seemed superficial and unsubstantial. He did not hesitate; 
he would have Sokrates for his master. 

Biographers of Plato have treated of this occurrence as 
having been accompanied by premonition. Sokrates, we are 
told, had had a dream in which he beheld a swan that had not 
spread its wings, coming to him and climbing to his knees. 
Then the wings became fledged, and it flew up into the sky 
singing sweetly and delighting all who heard. He was relat- 
ing the dream the next day to a group of listeners, when 
Ariston came with his son. Sokrates quickly had the intuition 
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of his young visitor and announced him to the company. 
“Here,” said he, “here comes the swan from the altar of Eros 
in the Academy.” 

Sokrates was now sixty years old. He had encountered 
the usual vicissitudes and experiences of a citizen of Athens. 
The perfidy of a relative had made him poor and he had sup- 
ported himself and family by daily labor as a statuary. Much 
has been written of the impatient temper of his wife 
Xanthippé, but from his own words we learn that she was not 
only an Aspasia or “welcome one,” but a prudent manager 
of her household, and an affectionate and devoted mother, 
deserving of respect and grateful regard from both her hus- 
band and children. He had also served with credit as a hoplite 
or full-armed soldier, and had rescued on different occasions 
Xenophon and Alkibiades, his distinguished pupils, when they 
were in imminent danger. When acting as president of the 
Senate of Athens he subbornly refused to put to vote a written 
resolution which a personal friend presented for the condemna- 
tion of several accused military commanders ; and when he had 
been ordered by the Thirty to arrest a citizen at Salamis, he dis- 
obeyed, avowing that he would sooner suffer death himself 
than be instrumental in its infliction on another. 

By rigid discipline of himself, Sokrates corrected his own 
native faults of character. Eager for knowledge, he had re- 
ceived instruction from Anaxagoras, Archelaos, Prodikos and 
other celebrated teachers in the arts and philosophy, while 
supporting his household at his calling. Like others he de- 
plored the general deterioration of manners which endangered 
the integrity of the commonwealth. Much of this he imputed 
to the Sophists, or professional teachers, who proposed for 
large fees to impart instruction in all branches of learning, but 
too generally gave only a smattering of knowledge, and chiefly 
exercised the pupils in idle disputations in which they learned 
like paid attorneys to defend whatever they chose without re- 
gard to the intrinsic merits of the case. It was his aim to 
introduce a more perfect discipline. In this purpose he was 
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sustained by Krito, a wealthy Athenian who made him the 
preceptor of his children. He then became an educator “to 
rouse, persuade and rebuke.”’ He introduced ethics into his 
teaching. To do well, to be useful to others in the highest 
way possible, constituted his principal dogma. 

The Sophists, who were rich and covetous, railed at him, 
declaring that he possessed no knowledge worth the purchas- 
ing, and for that reason did not venture to require payment for 
what he taught. To this he replied that they who took money 
for teaching bartered away their own freedom as to what and 
when they should teach; and he added that the individual who 
set forth philosophy for sale was a public prostitute. Alluding 
to his own moderate circumstances, he affirmed that the per- 
fection of Deity consisted in wanting nothing, and that he who 
wanted the least came nearest to the Divine nature. 

Accordingly he had no select class of pupils, but made all 
Athens his school-room. Day by day he was present at places 
of resort, losing no opportunity to draw individuals of all 
walks of life into conversation on various topics relating to 
moral excellence. Whether serious or gay, whatever he said 
carried along with it something which was improving. Some- 
times he would stand silent all day in the agora, enrapt in con- 
templation, as though beholding a vision of the Ineffable, and 
when night came depart quietly home. Admonished from time 
to time by a demonian curbing, he would refrain from a pur- 
pose, however innocent and proper it might seem, whenever 
that interior voice interposed to prevent. 

Plato continued with the disciples of Sokrates during all 
the years that followed. The passionate eagerness of the 
youth to know the principles and reasons which lie at the 
foundation of facts and propositions greatly endeared him to 
his master. It was not easy to satisfy his inquisitive disposi- 
tion. He raised questions, suggested doubts, and always de- 
manded new evidences, as though what had been afforded was 
not enough. That he was accounted superior to all the other 
disciples of Sokrates is the testimony of Speusippos; and by 
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his works and the elegance of his style, he added lustre to the 
wisdom which had been imparted to him—by the labor through 
which he endeavored to make that wisdom his own, and by 
the elegance through which he contributed dignity to it through 
the beauty and loftiness of his diction. So great was his 
devotion to his master that in his works he made Sokrates the 
principal character in the Dialogues, putting in his mouth the 
doctrines and sentiments which they were written to pro- 
mulgate. While he was receiving instruction, he began to 
write out the discourses, adding his own embellishments. 
When he produced the one known as “Lysis” the old philos- 
opher exclaimed: “By Herakles, how many things the young 
man falsely reports about me!’ There was truly a wide dif- 
ference between the simple form of expression which Xeno- 
phon has preserved, and the rich and figurative language which 
Plato has imputed to him. 

Great freedom of speech seems to have been permitted at 
Athens. Probably nowhere else could Sokrates have uttered 
his sentiments as in his native city. Even when he disobeyed 
their order, the Thirty took no notice. But when he spoke of 
the herdsmen who slaughtered the best cattle and took little 
care for the others, there was too plain an undermeaning to 
pass in silence. But he could not be easily held amenable, as 
he had always conformed strictly to the laws and religious 
observances. They could only forbid him to talk with the 
young men and with craftsmen. Before long, however, their 
reign of terror was over and Sokrates could roam as usual 
without interference, affording amusement to gay questioners, 
and choice instruction to all. 

One day Anytos visited him, bringing his son to be coun- 
selled. He was a wealthy citizen and a commander in the 
revolt against the Thirty. He was a hard-headed man of 
business, and had no relish for matters that might be esteemed 
sentimental or visionary. He desired that his son should es- 
tablish his fortunes anew, and when the young man was found 
to cherish instead the new ideas, he was enraged at his dis- 
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appointment. When the opportunity was afforded, he joined 
in the accusation that Sokrates disbelieved in the gods, that 
he had introduced the worship of a strange divinity and was 
corrupting the young men. It was not hard to make these 
charges plausable. Kritias and Alkibiades had frequented his 
society before engaging in attempts to subvert the liberties of 
Athens; and Sokrates himself had declared ‘that he was ad- 
monished by a certain demonian influence, also intimating 
significantly that as the gods, according to Homer, contended 
against one another, there must be a divine authority superior 
to them. For a court or jury already prejudiced in the case 
this was enough, and Sokrates was condemned. 

Plato adhered faithfully to his master. He prepared to 
defend him, but this the dikasts would not permit; he was 
ready to contribute for the paying of a fine, but Sokrates 
refused to ask for any such milder sentence. He could only 
visit him in his prison, where he listened to the admirable 
discourse which he has preserved in the ““Phaedo.”’ 

Fidelity to his friends was a prominent feature of his 
character. His relations with Dion of Syracuse afford an 
example. When Chabrias, the commander who had restored 
the Athenian superiority on the sea, was placed on trial on a 
charge of treason, and no other citizen ventured in his behalf, 
Plato, whose disciple he had been, came forward in his de- 
fense. The two were going together to the metropolis, when 
Krabylos, the accuser, met them, and endeavored by threats 
to intimidate him. ‘“‘Art thou come to plead the cause of an- 
other,” he demanded, “not minding that the hemlock of So- 
krates is ready for thee also?” 

“When I served in the army for the sake of the father- 
land, I endured dangers,” said Plato; “‘and now for the sake 
of duty on account of a friend I am willing to endure them.” 

To avoid persecution the principal disciples of Sokrates 
repaired to Megara and became guests of Euklides, one of 
their number, who, also about this time established a School 
of Philosophy. Plato, always devoted to learning, now set out 
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to visit the different countries in quest of their knowledge. 
He first went to Italy to betake himself to the discipline of 
Pythagoras, and adopted its views of continence and sobriety. 
Afterward he journeyed to Kyrene in Africa to perfect himself 
with Theodoros in geometry. He next visited Egypt, then 
under the dominion of Persia. Following the example of 
Solon, he travelled over the country as a seller of oil, obtain- 
ing at the same time a knowledge of the lore of the temples 
and the Theurgic discipline. A dramatic representation of his 
initiation was published in a Masonic periodical in England in 
1884, and lamblichos asserts that he derived his philosophic 
doctrines from the Tablets of Hermes. He remained in Egypt 
several years, after which he returned to Italy and renewed 
his associations with the Pythagoreans. He also journeyed 
to Sicily, and it is said that he had a peculiar experience with 
the tyrant Dionysios. The account is much doubted, the prin- 
cipal authority being some letters of which the genuineness 
is disputed. Plato is said to have become acquainted with 
Dion, the brother-in-law of the king, and to have been intro- 
duced by him to that monarch. His boldness endangered his 
life, and he set sail for home. The captain of the vessel sold 
him as a slave, but he was purchased and manumitted by An- 
nakeris, the Kyrenaic philosopher. 

Plato had contemplated journeying to Persia and India, 
where the archaic wisdom had its earlier exponents, and both 
Buddhist and Magian teachers had been engaged in an exten- 
sive propagandism. He desired to learn their doctrines in 
their native home. But the Persian dominions were agitated 
by the war of Succession between the brothers Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and he was compelled to relinquish his 
purpose. He went back to Athens and took up his abode at 
the garden in the Akademia, his family inheritance. He now 
devoted his attention to the elaborating of his doctrines and the 
combining of the various philosophic dogmas into a completer 
whole. Familiar with the tenets and concepts of the sages 
who preceded him, having learned the wisdom of the Egyptians 
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and the lore of the remoter East, and what was more, being 
himself an original thinker as well as intuitive in his specula- 
tions, he was able to blend together ethics, metaphysics, and re- 
ligious conviction into a gnosis which would enable others to 
satisfy their highest aspirations. 

Nevertheless it is disputed whether he established a system 
of doctrines which might be arranged after the manner now 
required by professed scientists. It was not reasonable to ex- 
pect this. His purview could not be extended over the All 
in a manner to be included within the scope of his philosophy. 
The secret of the genesis, the transition from idea to matter, 
has always exceeded the power of the human understanding 
to comprehend and reveal. A system, a cosmos, necessarily 
leaves infinity beyond it. Plato was moral rather than prac- 
tical, and while unfolding ideas, left it to everyone to arrange 
them after his own way. Each must minister to himself. It 
was individual self-reliance which it was sought to develop 
rather than dependence upon the affirmation of a master. The 
teachings of Sokrates furnished a basis for his disciples to 
form many sects in*philosophy. The method of Plato enabled 
each individual to form himself according to his own bent and 
genius, without reference to those around him. It is true that 
such unfoldings are in different and even apparently in oppo- 
site directions. In this respect Platonism is like a tree rooted 
deep in the earth and growing high toward the heaven, with 
its branches extending in every direction, yet from a common 
stem. An arbitrary mechanical system would enforce a strin- 
gent conformity, but the law of life transcending this, per- 
mits and requires an incessant variability and a_ perfect 
freedom. 

Plato now founded his celebrated school. It was speedily 
thronged by pupils from all parts of Greece, young men and 
gifted women, attracted by his reputation, his peculiar dialectic 
and extensive erudition. There was also a motive higher than 
these: the exploring into causes, and the revealing of the 
Absolute Goodness behind all, with the assuring of a genuine 
immortality. 
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Meanwhile Dion had been compelled to leave Sicily, and 
came to Athens, where he was a regular attendant at the 
lectures. He was profuse in his attentions, and when Plato 
served as Choregos, or master of the chorus, he defrayed the 
expenses incident to the position. It was a new world which 
he found at Athens, and he dreamed of transferring it to his 
native country. Upon the death of the elder Dionysios he 
became the minister and confidential adviser of the son, and 
attempted to imbue him with the philosophic sentiment. He 
even succeeded in inspiring the young man with a purpose to 
establish liberty at Syracuse. It was planned by them to bring 
thither Plato and his school. Perikles had profited by learning 
of Anaxagoras; even Kritias and Alkibiades frequented the 
society of Sokrates, and Dionysios might profit beyond them 
all if only he should obtain Plato for a friend and counsellor. 
It was no easy task, however, to persuade the philosopher to 
come again to Syracuse. His welcome showed the apprecia- 
tion in which he was held. Upon his arrival the royal chariot 
came to convey him to his place of abode at the Akropolis, 
and a sacrifice of thanksgiving was placed upon the altar. 
Honors were piled upon him, and for a time he was virtually 
the master of Syracuse. Dionysios even began the study of 
geometry with the new teacher. But the Syracusans soon 
found the changes irksome, and there came reaction. Per- 
haps, likewise, kings are prone to think that because they are 
royal personages the way of wisdom for them should be royal 
and not the rugged and laborious path which citizens of the 
republic of intelligence are required to traverse. Yet Dionysios 
seems never to have faltered in his liking for Plato, and even 
when his quarrels with Dion had become irremediable, he used 
the means in his power to retain the society of the philosopher. 
The opportunity came finally and Plato returned to Athens. 
We are told, however, that he was persuaded by the King to go 
again to Syracuse, and that he found the matter more hopeless 
than ever. It seems hardly possible that he should be misled 
by such an illusion; and, indeed, despite the fact that the ac- 
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count is given by Diodoros, the historian, himself a native of 
Sicily, many now discard it as a fabrication. 

Plato remained after this at Athens, employed with his 
numerous pupils, and in compiling and correcting his philo- 
sophic compositions. While engaged at this work, on his 
eighty-first birthday, he departed this life. We know not upon 
what work he was engaged, but could easily believe it to have 
been the unfinished Dialogue “Kritias,” which treated of the 
lost world, Atlantis. 

It is said that an Indian visitor learning of the event, ex- 
pressed admiration that it should occur on his birthday, and 
under such mathematical conditions, when the number of his 
years should be a square, and a square of a square. He de- 
cleared that Plato must have been a man beloved of the gods. 

It is recorded that throngs came out to do honor to his 
memory. He was esteemed and honored alike by neighbors 
and foreigners, by princes and common citizens. 

A bust of Plato, the only one supposed to be authentic, 
is in the Gallery at Florence. It had been discovered at Athens 
shortly after the fall of Constantinople, and was purchased by 
Lorenzo de Medici for the Platonic Academy. His forehead 
was broad and projected far over the eyes, and his mien is 
described as noble and manly. Studious habits, however, seem 
to have produced a deformity of the shoulders, but did not 
otherwise mar his figure. His voice was thin and restrained, 
and one writer says of him, that when he was a young man he 
was so modest and orderly that he was never seen to laugh 
excessively. He possessed an admirable control of his temper, 
and when angry he was careful of speaking lest he should do 
something wrong. 

There appear to have been few incidents in his career on 
which to construct any extended biography. A few anecdotes, 
aphorisms and his practice of dialectic, comprise what is re- 
membered. Yet in his own time he was in correspondence with 
men of distinction. 

Epaminondas, the celebrated Theban Leader for many 
years, lived the philosophic life and consorted with the phil- 
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osophers. The Kings of Macedon were attentive to their 
advice and instruction. Archelaos was a friend in turn of both 
Sokrates and Plato. Perdikkas, his successor, frequently 
sought counsel of Plato, at whose suggestion he made his 
brother Philip a sharer in his dominion. Nor was Philip him- 
self in his earlier years indifferent to philosophic learning, and 
when his more famous son came upon the stage, placed him 
under the tutelage of Aristotle. 

Plato was also familiar with many of the master spirits at 
home. Isokrates, the writer and instructor in oratory, was his 
life-long friend. Though too diffident to speak in public as- 
semblies, Isokrates did not fear danger. When the disciples 
of Sokrates were overcome with fear and horror at the fate 
of their master, he boldly wore a mourning habit. He labored 
in earlier years to bring about a union of the Grecian States 
for the Conquest of Persia. It was in the reign of Ochos, when 
Egypt was in revolt. Not succeeding in this, he wrote letters 
to Philip, pleading that he should reconcile the Grecian com- 
monwealths and unite them for the conflict. The expedition 
of Xenophon with his Ten Thousand had shown the Persian 
Empire vulnerable. Demosthenes was also indebted to Plato 
for much of the richness and other qualities that distinguish 
his oratory. 

Sokrates had made himself the leader of no party of think- 
ers. He had contented himself with a method of general edu- 
cation, employing the elenchos as his principal weapon. Like 
other introducers of new thought and opinion, he committed 
no dogma to writing. Several of his disciples, partly appre- 
hending his aims, established schools accordingly. Aristippos 
founded the Kyrenaic sect, making sense the basis of Knowl- 
edge; Antisthenes began the party of Cynics, who imitated 
the simplicity of Sokrates, but denied everything beyond the 
senses; Euklides opened the Eleatic school at Megaras and 
endeavored to copy the methods of his master. But Plato went 
beyond all these, and expanded the Sokratic method of enquiry 
and reputation to include a wider arena of knowledge, together 
with ethics and ideas underlying all things. 
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The Cynics were confined to Antisthenes, their leader, and 
to Diogenes and a few others. They took occasion at times 
to seek to embarrass their great competitor. Plato having 
one day described a human being as having two feet like a 
bird, but as without plumage, Diogenes came into the lecture- 
room with a fowl that he had plucked of its feathers. “This,” 
he said, “is the man of whom Plato tells us.” 

Learning on another occasion that Plato had a rich cover- 
ing on the floor, he strode in with dirty feet and walked upon 
it. “I am trampling on the pride of Plato,’’ he remarked. 
“Thou displayest pride greater than mine,” the philosopher 
quietly replied. 

Antisthenes held Sokrates in high admiration, and sat with 
him on the last occasion of his life. He even affected to outdo 
Sokrates in the coarseness of his clothing. “Through your 
rags I perceive your vanity,” the latter remarked. 

Antisthenes had no taste or conception of idealism and 
abstract notions. “I can see a horse and I can see a man,” 
said he, “but manhood and horsehood I cannot see.” Plato 
replied. “True, for you have the eye that sees a horse and a 
man, but the eye which beholds horsehood and manhood you 
have not.” 

Such was the mighty distinction between the Great Sage 
of the Academy and others. “If the Almighty were to speak 
in a human dialect,’ said one admirer, “‘he surely would speak 
in the language of Plato.” It is but with diffidence that we 
may attempt any critical examination of his dogmas, to make 
an analysis of his teachings, or to read their profuond mean- 
ings between the lines. To interpret him truly, the expositor 
should be a Plato likewise. Yet whoever is sincere, of earnest 
purpose and worthy motive, may hope to gain somewhat of this 
man of the ages, who has himself translated the wisdom of 
Oriental antiquity into the speech of later times and made it 
accessible to a Western Hemisphere. It is with this assurance 
that we venture to present our concepts, and we may trust 
the results of our insight in respect to what he has revealed. 











THE PASSING OF THE CREED. 
BY E. B. GUILD, A.M., M.D. 


HEN men shall have become calm enough to look back 

without personal interest upon the events of the Nine- 

teenth Century, they will see that the image breaking accom- 

plished in its latter half was of the utmost importance in rela- 
tion to the progress of the race toward civilization. 

The crystallization of opinion into creed is an obstacle to 
man’s true development most difficult to overcome. The bar- 
riers of creed, while they may for a time protest against in- 
vasion, prevent expansion and dwarf the mind. The too early 
hardening of the skull may protect the delicate tissues of the 
brain but also stops its growth. The reiteration of a formu- 
lated expression of belief limits the mental horizon as a cage 
restrains the bird. A restatement of belief is a mere exchange 
of cages. 

Man’s religious nature is outgrowing the restrictions of 
formulated belief. The expression of his ideal is changing 
from creed to deed. The confusion of his “duty to his fellow” 
with the “Communion of the Spirit” is resolving itself into an 
understanding of religion. 

The breaking of the images permits men to mingle as broth- 
ers. The dissolution of the creed brings the liberation of the 
mind, for formulating a belief is setting a boundary to the 
mind. 

Because man is beginning to understand religion he is 
becoming able to dispense with creeds. Those who worship 
in spirit need no image before which to bow. 

We are entering upon an era of spiritual development. The 
best men stand expectant. The Image Breakers—rugged 
“messengers crying in the wilderness,” have made straight the 
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paths, prepared the way. Science steadily approaching the 
one element as the source of Cosmic variety, but symbolizes 
Humanity. Attaining to the knowledge of the One Supreme 
Principle “from which all things proceed, to which all must 
return.” Evolution in the world of matter is the symbol of 
the Evolution of the Soul—that persistent intelligent identity 
which is evolving itself into Self-Consciousness. Evolution 1s 
the key which will unlock the mysteries of Life and Soul: I 
do not say death, for what we call death is mere change. 
Through Evolution our at present imperfect apprehension of 
Truth will become an ever-perfecting comprehension. 

Faith is the knowing of the underlying truth. We are 
exchanging belief for faith. When we shall understand these 
two and shall have relegated each to its proper place in our 
regard, we shall cease to be theological and sectarian, we shall 
become religious. We shall have put away childish things, we 
shall have become men. It will be then not necessary to 
declare a belief in the Christ, for the life will tell it. 

The individual responsibility of every human being, taught 
by all sages, by Jesus of Nazareth and by Paul his Apostle, 
appeals more and more forcibly to the expanding minds and 
evolving souls of the race. Opportunity is the complement 
of responsibility. The way of attainment is in Truth, the way 
of salvation. 

This is not the heralding of a new religion. It is not “New 
Thought.” It is the due recognition of a broader view and a 
larger comprehension of religion which has come in the fullness 
of time and in the course of Evolution. Apply the principle of 
Evolution to the Soul of man, as it has already been applied 
to his body and life, and the fulfillment of the Word of the 
Master, “be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in Heaven 
is perfect,” becomes possible and imminent. Viewed in the 
light of Evolution, the Sout is the MAN, and religion his great- 
est concern. The breaking of the images, the passing of the 


creed, makes it possible for each man to view himself in this 
light. 











AN OPEN LETTER. 


To the Editor of “The Word” 


I think it is not generally known among us—at least it did not come 
to my knowledge until I visited India—that the Tamil (i. e., Dravidian) 
tongue, spoken in South India and North Ceylon, possesses a very rich 
and ancient literature, which includes among its chief treasures a large 
number of sacred books covering the philosophical and religious field as 
thoroughly as do the Upamshads, the Bhagavad Gita, and other shastras 
written in Sanskrit, whose home is North India. 

The leading philosophical school of the South, corresponding in im- 
portance to the Vedanta of the North, is known as the Siddhanta. There 
are between the two schools many and considerable formal differences, 
but none which cannot be harmonized. Moreover, there are in Tamil, 
Vedanta books recognized by the followers of the Siddhanta school as 
of the very highest authority. Among the latter is a treatise on the 
genesis and nature of the Tativas, by Seshatri Siva Desikar, a Tamil of 
the Vellala caste (in many ways equal to the Kshatria caste of North 
India) ; and of this I am about to send you for publication a translation 
of a portion, with a commentary thereupon. It will interest your readers, 
I doubt not, to know something of the translator and commentator, and 
of the circumstances which led him to prepare this contribution to your 
columns. 

He is the Hon. P. Ramanathan, C.M.G., K.C., for many years the 
representative of the Tamils in the Legislative Council of Ceylon, and now 
the Solicitor General of Ceylon. His writings, under the titles of Sri 
Paranatha and Sri Parananda, are well known in India and to some ex- 
tent also in England.* 

Shortly after my arrival in Colombo, where I resided during much 
of the past two years, I had the good fortune to make the acquaintance 
of this gentleman, and from him I have learned much with regard to 
the religions and philosophies of India. Some time in the Spring of 1903, 





*Mr. Ramanathan’s principal works in English are, “Commentary on 
St. Matthew” and “An Eastern Exposition of St. John,” which may be 
procured of the publishers of this magazine. 
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he gave me for perusal a manuscript translation of this treatise of Desikat, 
made by him about fifteen years ago. The work much impressed me, as the 
clearest, most concise and comprehensive exposition of the Vedanta as 
to the nature of man and his relations to God and the universe, I had 
ever seen, and I asked his permission to send it to America for the 
benefit of the large number of Americans interested in Indian thought, 
who, I assured him, would appreciate it very highly. He replied that he 
would gladly assent, but that the translation required revision before it 
could be published, as at the time of making it he had not had sufficient 
time at his disposal to give to the very difficult problem of finding the best 
English equivalent for the important words of the original. 

During the past winter, Mr. Ramanathan, having some leisure time 
by reason of a vacation, on his own motion entered upon the work of 
revising the translation, and of preparing in addition, a commentary which 
should explain and amplify its meaning, for publication in America. This, 
so far as completed, I have taken down from his dictation and tran- 
scribed, and it constitutes the paper which I have above referred to as 
to be sent to you. The work no doubt will progress quite as rapidly as you 
are able to publish it. 

Mr. Ramanathan has a thorough understanding of the teachings of 
the sacred books in Tamil and Sanskrit, and is a master of the English 
language, qualifications which have never, so far as I am aware, been 
combined in a writer upon these subects who was native to India.. 

As he is, moreover, himself possessed of profound spiritual insight, 
as I think will be readily conceded by readers of this commentary, there 
is reason for us to feel a keen interest in his writings. It is indeed my 
own opinion that the present work will be found to be one of the most 
important of all the expositions of Indian thought extant in the languages 
to the West. 

It has been thought desirable to bracket in the translation the leading 
words of the original. These are for the most part radically identical 
in Tamil and Sanskrit; and where such is the case the Sanskrit form has 
been chosen for this purpose as better known in the West than the Tamil. 

Faithfully yours, 
Myron H. PHE ps. 

New York, September 28, 1904. 











NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAIT; 
Or, 
THE ORDINANCES RELATING TO THE DOCTRINE 
THAT ALL VARIETIES OF LIFE ARE 
PHENOMENA IN SPIRITUAL 
BEING. 





TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM THE ORIGINAL TAMIL AND 
COMMENTED UPON 


BY SRI RAMANATHA OF SUKHASTAN. 





TEXT. 


1. In the knower of Itself-the-all (sarva sakshi), called 
Pure Spiritual Being (Suddha Brahma), there ever inheres 
inseparably, like heat in fire, Power (Sakti). 


COM MENTARY. 


Suddha Brahma (not Brahma, who is described in section 
8 of the text) is everlasting unchangeable Being, devoid of any 
admixture with Nature or Prakriti (described in section 6). 
Suddha means pure, immaculate. 

Quite distinct from Nature or Prakriti, and quite free from 
its entanglements or bonds, is Suddha Brahma. It is pure 
Spirit, Atm4, That which is not Spirit, that which is un- 
spiritual, is an-atma, another name for Prakriti or Nature. The 
Spirit in union with any part of Prakriti, such as Jiva-prakriti 
or Bhuta-prakriti, is called Jivatma or Bhutama. 
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Suddha Brahma then is Pure Spiritual Being. It is all that 
truly exists, and It knows all through Its boundless existence. 
Hence the famous, but little understood, expression, “sarva 
sakshi.” Before Power that was latent in Being began to per- 
vade Being, there could have been no differentiated existence, 
no force or form of any kind to be specifically known. At that 
time, there was Boundless Being and nothing else. This Being, 
stretched in all directions infinitely, was “The-All” (sarva) 
of the time long before creation. Therefore, the words “sarva 
sakshi” in section 1 of the Text means “Knower of Itself-the- 
all.” 

Absolved (free) from Nature’s conditional existence, 
Suddha Brahma is the Absolute or the Unconditional and, 
being so, It beholds Itself by Its own light, without the aid of 
any other being or thing. The beholding by Itself directly, 
i.e., without the intervention or aid of another being or of some 
foreign light, is sakshi-tvam. 

This direct knowledge of Spiritual Being by Spiritual Being 
is different from worldly knowledge, which is all mediately 
acquired, by learning of men and things in general, and by the 
use of the senses and the faculty of thought or with the aid of 
the microscope and telescope. Even discoveries and inven- 
tions are the result of earlier teachings or suggestions. 

Suddha Brahma “has no eyes, ears, hands or feet.” * 
Nevertheless It sees, hears, gives and moves. “That which 
does not think by the mind, but by which the mind thinks; 
that which does not hear by the ear but by which the ear hears; 
that which does not live by the breath, but by which the breath 
is drawn: know That alone to be Brahma.” * “It is the eye 
of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the life of 
life.’”? 

Independent of everything, It is the vivifier of everything: 
of Mula Prakriti (cosmic germ), and all the Prakriti that is 
evolved from it. 





*Mundaka Upanishad 1, 1-6. 
1. Talavakara Upanishad 1, 3-9. 
2. Ibid. tf, 2. 
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Pure Spirit vivifies by Its Power, which is inherent in It. 
The seat of all Power is Pure Spiritual Being. Wherever True 
Being is, there is Power. 

When Power, which is invisible, flows into Prakriti (cosmic 
stuff) which is also invisible, there result manifestations or 
appearances or phenomena, commonly known as the forces or 
forms of Nature. They are all states of nature, produced by 
the operation of (Spiritual) Power, emanating from Pure 
(Spiritual) Being. 

Power as already observed, is invisible, but its effects are 
often visible. Lightning has been seen to descend from the 
clouds and shatter a house. Though lightning is visible, the 
Power which makes it glow and bring about the ruin of the 
house is not visible. From Pure Spiritual Being, called also 
Spirit-space (Cit-akasa), came Power, and Power gradually 
made the sun and moon, and since then It has flowed forth to 
them and is in every ray of them, in every atom of earth and 
every particle of water. So, Power raises the clouds in the 
sky, and the clouds give out the electric fluid, which, streaming 
down, shatters the house. Similarly, the invisible Power of the 
Boundless Spirit flows into embodied spirits, or spirits clad 
with animal or vegetable bodies, and consistently with their 
respective deserts and needs imparts as much knowledge and 
strength as each is capable or worthy of the same. We know 
and act because of the Power of God, because of the merciful 
in-teaching in us. We go wrong whenever His illumination 
fails us. 

All Power belongeth indeed to the Lord. Those who do 
not realize this truth do not know how man knows. “We 
know things,” said a western scientist, “and we know that we 
know them. How we know them is a mystery indeed.’*® The 
mystery is revealed to those who have labored for and attained 
the kingdom of God, which is the region in us of the Pure 


Spirit, different from the grosser region of the senses and of 
thought. 





3. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 138. 
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In this work the author, a man of deep spiritual experience, 
defines clearly the limits of sense perception and thought, 
which together constitute worldly experience, and shows the 
peculiarities of each of these experiences, so that qualified men 
and women, learning the distinctions between worldliness and 
godliness, may take active measure to pass in truth, as a matter 
of fact, from the one to the other. 

To continue. The Saktis (Powers) of Suddha Brahma 
(Pure Spiritual Being) are Para Sakti, the infinite and all- 
illumining Power (hence para, most high) and four other 
forms of it, known as Tirodhana sakti, Jnana sakti, Icca sakti 
and Kriya sakti. In mercy to fallen spirits, Infinite Light, know- 
ing the narrow limits of their receptivity will not give more 
information to them than they can conveniently assimilate with 
their previous experiences. Therefore, It graciously becomes, 
for purposes of graduated teaching, the partly illumining Power 
called Tirodhana sakti (Veiling Power). It will be surely 
painful, for instance, if on the day of a man’s marriage he is 
‘informed that his appointed span of life will end a month later ; 
or if a woman who keenly enjoys sight-seeing, evening parties 
and other amusements, is forced to listen to a sermon day after 
day on the vanities of worldly life; or if a youth struggling hard 
for the mastery of the fifth proposition in the first book of 
Euclid is told the way of solving problems in the third book. 
Information unsuitable to unripe minds ought not to be given. 
The Giver of all knowledge, the great Teacher of the Universe, 
therefore, withholds knowledge till the time of maturity ar- 
rives. We see fruits ripening in due season. So, too, the 
Understanding (the Anglo-Saxon term for the spirit which 
stands under all parts of the body as its very base and knows) 
must ripen in due time. Not until “the day of flesh”—the 
days during which love of sensuous enjoyment prevails—has 
completely passed will Tirodhana Sakti manifest Itself as 
Para sakti. 

The All-Illumining Power (Para sakti), having become 
the Veiling Power (Tirodhana sakti), stands forth now as 
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the Loving Power (I¢éa sakti), caring for souls and bent on 
good-will towards them; now as the Cognizing Power (Jnana 
sakti) graciously condescending to know the works of each 
soul; and now as the Functioning Power (Kriya sakti), creat- 
ing, maintaining and destroying, according to the works of 
each soul. The prevalence or domination of Kindness (I¢éa), 
or Differentiating Perception (Jnana, that is, vijana Jnana), or 
Active Operation (Kriya) necessitates the names of Icca sakti, 
jnana sakti and kriya sakti. 

In section 3 of the text, the Author explains that, when 
Suddha Brahma is pervaded by Para sakti, It is called Para 
Brahma. In section 4 it is explained that Para sakti is nir- 
guna, devoid of characteristics, and that at a later stage of 
evolution It became sa-guna, marked by characteristics, and 
stood forth as the Disintegrating Power (suddha tamas 
guna), Dominating Power (suddha rajas guna), and the 
Peaceful Power (suddha sattva guna). These gunas are not 
in essence separate from each other. They are only the pre- 
vailing expressions of phases of one and the same Power. In 
the suddha Tamas guna, the prevailing mode is the destructive 
side of kriya sakti; in the suddha Rajas guna, the prevailing 
modes are [éca sakti, Jnana sakti and the creative and main 
taining sides of kriya sakti; and in the suddha sattva guna, 
the prevailing mode is the peace arising from the subsidence of 
Ié¢éa sakti and kriya sakti. 

To be continued. 


THE ONE. 


There is a great self, a great I, which connects all the lesser 
separate selves; and as one personal life has a tincture of this 
one all-embracing life in it, we feel that we are immortal, 
though at the same time badly confused as to which of the 
elements of our make-up are mortal and personal, and which 
universal and immortal. 


A VISION OF APHRODITE. 


By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS. 


HE sense of earthly life was gone; 
The worry-world was lost in deeps 

Of calm forgetfulness. Somewhere 
A land of being, bright, serene, 
Say wide. In this I sojourned free 
And strolled along the “shores of light” 
Of which Lucretius sings. With slow 
And dreamy step I wandered through 
The all-pervading light and peace; 
And holy joy, unknown before, 
Enfolded me. Alone, yet not 
Alone, I felt, for seemed, indeed, 
The presence near of other than 
Myself. I hearkened, halted, peered 
Within the folding light and bowed 
In awe and reverence, for, in 
The midst of silence, came a form, 
Came and stood and whelmed me o’er 
With force of woman's beauty, such, 
Indeed, as gods do glory in. 

A figure graced with sea-foam’s curves 
And lightness ; eyes that shone with fire 
Of spiritual glow ; a voice low-tuned, 
That in its sweetness thrilled me through. 

“And dost thou know me not?” came words 
In tender speech as from afar. 

“Wilt thou not welcome her who comes 
In answer to thy call?’—A call 
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Unwitting made, mayhap, but yet 
That brings me prompt. Behold!’ 

I faltered forth. But far too much 
Of humble, sacred joy, for cause 
Unknown, restrained, at first, my lips. 
At length I framed a calm reply. 

“O wondrous one, you say I called, 
I know not that I summoned thee, 
But blest am I that thou hast come. 
I search for truth. The Unattained- 
As- Yet, an indistinct desire, 
Has led me on. Art thou, I pray, 
That Unattained?”’ I paused 
And courage took again from that 
Sweet face. 

“Thou art not wholly strange, 
It seems. A lingering instinct, faint, 
Gives hint that we’re not aliens quite. 
In earth-life, where, pray tell, has thou 
A part in me or mine. In things 
Of daily tiresome routine, dost 
Thou, share with me? Or is it that 
In times of careless ease I have 
Thy best companionship? Perhaps 
The shadows, deep, tenebrous, cast 
Athwart my path by sorrow’s gloom, 
Have brought thy presence comforting ; 
Or when in secret place I let 
My thoughts and longings soar to God 
With eager rush, may be ’tis then 
Thou standest near and bow’st thy head with mine. 

“But this assuredly I know, 
The more I ponder o’er the thought,— 
I’ve known thee. Where, or when, or how, 
I cannot say. Thy form, indeed, 
Is least familiar to mine eye; 
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But the soothing softness of thy tones 
Has rung before within my breast,— 
Has rung and moved me forth from out 
My usual bent of life to do 
Much nobler than my wont. I love 
Thee now, as oft, I think, I loved 
Before. Beseechingly I pray, 
Appease my yearning mind, 
And tell me who and what thou art.” 

A deeper gleam of spirit-light 
And love o’erspread the face divine. 
The increasing favor of her glance 
Struck deeper gladness to my heart. 

“Know then,” she gently said, “that I 
Am ever with thee; for, when first 
The gates of life were opened thee, 
We entered through the gates together, 
And hand-in-hand have traveled on. 
Yea, closer still have been the bonds 
That held us. Times have been that thou 
Hast caught vague glimmerings of the truth 
And longed for clearer sight of her 
Whom now thou seest. But pride of life 
And veil of flesh oft served to dim 
Thine eyes of faith and love. This time 
Thy longings have prevailed, for I 
Am the Unattained-As-Yet, but now 
The Attained. The tedious days, the days 
Of joy, and those with sorrow fraught 
Have seen my unfailed presence nigh. 
And even thy wordless prayers deep hid, 
That rise half-consciously within, 
Are sweetened with my breath. The inmost 
Thought of thine, is mine, for I am thou 
And thou are I,” spake Aphrodite, 
My Soul. And then the dawn of truth 
Burst full upon me. 
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Swift she fled; 
And along the shores of light I fixed 
Mine eyes, upon the glorious shape 
Receding far within the glow. 
“Aphrodite,” I cried, “Return.” 
“Farewell,” her wafted voice came faint, 
“Be true to me. I’m found henceforth 
When beats the heart’s first throb for me.” 
The vision failed, 
I passed 
to earth. 
Aphrodite, beloved! 
To Thee I will be true. 
I’ll seek Thee oft, I'll dwell aloft 
Of the dreary and worldly view 
And constantly be 
With Thee, 
O Aphrodite. 


REAL KNOWLEDGE. 


BY DAMODAR K. MAVALAN KAR. 


Note. Before Damodar left Adyar, he instructed those who asked 
his help, and one of his lessons, on “Real Knowledge,” is of timely value. 
L. GC. ke 


HE important question: What is Real Knowledge? should 

be answered. Many people confound physical seeing 

with knowledge. They do not think deeply enough to discover 

that one may see a thing and not know it, while he may know 
a thing and yet not see it. 

True perception is true knowledge. Perception is the ca- 
pacity of the soul; it is the sight of the higher intelligence 
whose vision never errs. And that can be best exercised 
in true serenity of mind, as Mahatma K. H. ob- 
serves: “It is upon the serene and placid surface of the un- 
ruffled mind that visions gathered from the invisible, find a 
representation in the visible world.’’ In short—as the Hindu 
allegory has it—‘It is in the dead of night that Krishna is 
born.” 

In Occultisri, Krishna represents the Christ Principle; the 
Atma of the Vedantins, or the seventh principle; the Logos of 
the Christians—the Divine Spirit, who is the manifested Son of 
the unmanifested Father. In the dead of night, that is, when 
there is complete physical and mental rest, when there is per- 
fect quiet and peace of mind. It is only then that the individu- 
ality of man—his higher nature—becomes a fit vehicle for the 
manifestation of The Word. This is what is meant in the 
Bible where it says that we must try to obtain “redemption 
through Christ.” The Divine Principle in man is indivisible: 
the human soul is universal. He who would live and enjoy 
eternal life must live in and unite the human soul with the 
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Divine Principle. Therefore, a sense of personal isolation 
brings on death and annihilation, while genuine unselfish phil- 
anthropy places the individual in touch with the Divine Spirit, 
and thus gives him eternal life. The Divine Spirit is all-pre- 
vading, and those who put themselves en rapport with the 
Divine Spirit are necessarily en rapport with all other entities 
who are also en rapport with it. Hence, the Mahatmas, who 
are conscious of the Logos, are in constant magnetic relation 
to those who succeed in extricating themselves from the lower 
animal nature; and, by evolving the higher manas (the mind, 
the fifth principle of the occultist), to unite it permanently 
with buddhi and atma, the sixth and the seventh principles 
mentioned in the occult doctrine. It is by this means that the 
Mahatmas must first be known. What is a Mahatma? Is it 
his physical body? No! The physical must perish, sooner or 
later. But the Mahatma lives in his higher individuality and, 
to know him truly, he must be known through that individu- 
ality in which he is centered. The body is merely a fulcrum of 
the lever through which physical results have to be produced. 
But, for him, the body is like a house. He inhabits it so long as 
it serves his purpose. 

Knowledge increases in proportion to its use. That is to 
say, the more we teach, the more we learn. In the same man- 
ner, the more that an organ is exercised, the greater is its 
functional activity increased; provided, of course, that too 
much is not expected of it at once. So also is the will strength- 
ened, the more it is exercised; and the more one meets with 
temptations—which can only be possible if he lives with his 


companions—the greater opportunities has he of exercising — 


and thereby strengthening the will. In this process, there does 
come a time when the constitution of one is so changed as to 
incapacitate him for work on the physical plane. He must 
then work upon it, through higher planes into which he must 
retire. But until that time arrives he must be with humanity, 


and unselfishly work for their real progress and advancement. 
This alone can bring true happiness. 
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Note. I had a friend, a physician, a man of considerable attainments, 
as a student of philosophy and in scientific research, as well as in the 
actual practice of his profession. He was known to all as a man of a 
decidedly analytic trend of thought, and as singularly practical in his 
ideas and methods. When he passed away, after a long and useful life, 
many years of which had been spent in New York, where he was much 
loved for his goodness and admired for his wisdom, there was sent to 
me a package containing the manuscript of the following pages. I publish 
it here as an illustration, not without interest, of a peculiar phase of 
psychological development; for no one, even among his most intimate 
friends, ever suspected the matter of fact and eminently practical Doctor 
Ellis of being a dreamer. The most curiously interesting feature of the 
development referred to, is the fact that certain other pages tied up with 
the manuscript furnish proof that the learned Doctor really believed the 
incidents related by him to have been his own actual experiences in former 


ages. B. E. G. 
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I. 


ONG stretches of white snow shading softly in the dis- 
tance into a dull grayish dimness that seemed to mingle 

with the sky reaching down to earth. Away to the south and 
east, rough hummocks of ice, and beyond, the blue, and far 
beyond, the darkening sky. Night and Silence and Darkness 
for half a year, and then LIGHT. At first, only one brief 
moment of sunshine, which later slowly lengthened itself into 
one long glistening day, with no darkness for rest or sleep. 
All through the long, monotonous sunlight time, we must work 
and hunt, with scarcely time for eating, and only the briefest 
rest and that poor at best, under the beating sunshine, to lay 
in stores for the darkness and cold that came when the great 
Sun sullenly drew away to the underworld. With what hope- 
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lessness we gazed as he gave one last little gleam of bright- 
ness, showing only a rim of light as he drew his robe of dark- 
ness over him and left us to the cold and the night. Then 
the Darkness, as if imploring him to come again, would throw 
its smile of beauty through the air and fill the heavens with a 
glory of tremulous colors. The Northern Lights, the bright 
shadows of the dead sunlight, were wondrous in their magic 
beauty. They covered all the snowy waste and the rough 
rocks and ice with such delicate tints as this old world knows 
nowhere else, save in the frozen Northland. Then, when even 
the smile of the darkness had faded, we all withdrew into our 
ice huts, to wait. If our stores of food were large enough, 
we waited until the Light came again. If it were not enough, 
we joined the darkness in the long sleep. It often happened 
that, even with food in store, the long night bore down with 
such dread weight that many were stilled in silence ere the 
southern sky began to brighten. Sometimes the scant supply 
of food would fail. Then the smoke and stench of burning fat 
and moss would give place to the still more awful cold which 
turned the blood to ice. 

When food and fuel were plentiful we worked slowly and 
patiently, shaping spearheads and knives from bone. A piece 
of flint was then of more value to us than are costly diamonds 
now to you, for with it we scraped and finished our tools and 
utensils. Words cannot tell the painful work and toil and 
patience which this required. 

And so we worked and waged the long and tedious battle 
for life, a hard and ceaseless struggle for existence. Children 
must work and hunt and fish almost as soon as they could 
walk. Men must hunt always during the Light, and make tools 
during the dark time. Women must strip and dry the flesh 
of the game, and dress and cure the skins, and be our beasts 
of burden through all the long summer, that the men might 
hunt, and dole the moiety of food in the dreary winter, that 
the scanty store could be made to last until the day should 
come again. 
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Often as a child, I dreamed and pondered and wondered 
why the night must come, and why it must last so long, and 
when the sky began to brighten in the far south, how long- 
ingly I would stand and watch the brightness grow, begrudg- 
ing the time I must take to eat and sleep, lest I miss the first 
bright gleam of sunlight which gave the pledge of life and 
light to come. Then when the light did come, and the sun 
did shine, how I poured out my childish heart to the Great 
Sun for coming again to our frozen world. 

At one of these times of returning light, an old man—who, 
when the next darkness came, went out with his son and did 
not return—told me of an old time when the darkness never 
came, but when men lived in endless day with summer and sun- 
light and plenty. “The world then was well and held its 
head erect and toward the sun, which always smiled upon it.” 
This he told me at the great feast which was held when the 
sun had returned, and when we all ate as much as we wanted. 
I drank three full skulls of oil that eating time, and felt that 
I should never be hungry again. 

Once in the beginning of a dark time, a party of hunters, 
who had been to the great water, brought to our huts two 
strange beings, a man and a girl. None of our tribe had ever 
seen any one like them. The man was tall and his skin was 
white, and his hair brown, while long red hair almost covered 
his face, nearly hiding his keen blue eyes. 

The girl was as tall as I, and I had then seen ten times 
of light. Her name was Neleh. She had long hair, that was 
almost as white as the great bear’s fur, and her eyes were blue 
like the sky when the stars are shining bright. I thought she 
must have come from the sun, for she was like the sunlight. 
The man was so great and tall and strong, and his bushy 
beard so red, we called him Kedric. They had come to our 
coast in a great boat, all made of wood, and were almost dead 
from hunger and thirst and cold when our hunters found them. 

Kedric had two wonderful knives, not made of bone like 
ours, but bright and long and very strong and sharp. A few 
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days after they came to us the hunters found a bear near the 
huts, and when Kedric saw him attack one of our hunters, 
whose spear had broken, he rushed in and quickly killed it 
with one thrust of his wonderful knife. After that we made 
him chief of our little tribe. 

After I had become a man, and had myself killed a great 
bear while hunting alone, Kedric praised me for my bravery 
and skill, and, knowing that I had long wished it, he gave me 
Neleh for my wife, and, with her, gave me one of his won- 
derful knives. Thus I became the son of the chief hunter, and, 
because of the knife, the next to him in rank. 

There was always plenty now, both of meat and of oil, and 
sO many seasons of happy light and of long darkness came 
and went, until at last Kedric became old and could no longer 
hunt. He had grown weak and his red beard had become 
white. Then the hunters came to me and said that he must 
die, and that I, as his son, must, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, put him away. 

Neleh, my wife, had told me of the strange and beautiful 
country from which she had come; of the tall trees, the fruits, 
the foods, the houses made of trees, the short days and nights, 
and how the old ones, even though they could not hunt, were 
allowed to live until the long sleep came to them. Now she 
pleaded that I allow old Kedric to so live. She would join 
me more often in the hunt, and use old Kedric’s knife, and so 
we would together make up for his absence. I gave a willing 
ear to all her words, for old Kedric had brought us plenty. His 
knife had furnished us with food, and he had taught us how 
to make our ice huts warmer and better, and he had brouglit 
me my wife. 

The hunters said that, when Kedric was gone, I should 
be chief of our tribe of five and twenty men. But I loved 
old Kedric, and I loved my wife Neleh, and I determined that 
they should not be parted until the long sleep should come for 
him. So I called the hunters together and told them that 
Kedric should still be head man of our tribe, and that I and 
Neleh would undertake to provide another portion than our 
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own. My words only roused their wrath. The good which 
old Kedric had done us was all forgotten in the fact that he 
was now a burden, one to be cared for, and yet one to eat a 
portion. “Even the children,” they said, “were required to 
help and to hunt, almost from the time they walked.” “All 
must be helpers! Those who could not help must not eat! 
Besides, I was proposing to set aside a time honored custom, 
which had been handed down from father to son by most 
ancient tradition. Ancient customs must be observed! An- 
cient rites must not be violated, else there would be poor suc- 
cess in the hunt!” All the hunters agreed that when the sun 
had gone, I should take old Kedric, and the great knotted club 
kept by our tribe for that especial purpose, and go with him a 
full journey from the huts, and return—alone. I refused, and 
dismissed the council. But the hunters met again in council 
after the time of eating, and Kedric and I were refused ad- 
mission. After a long talk the chief hunter, next under me, 
came to where Neleh and I were fastening bone shoes to our 
sledge, and told me that as I had refused to comply with the 
customs and sacred rites of our fathers, Kedric and Neleh and 
I should travel alone. This I knew meant banishment. 

It was yet a long time before the light would come, but we 
were told that we must go at once. The stores of dried meat 
and frozen blubber were divided, and three portions were set 
apart for us, and we were forbidden to remain longer in the 
great hut. 

The wooden boat in which Kedric and little Neleh had 
drifted to our coast, had been carefully preserved. It belonged 
to me, as Kedric’s son, the husband of his daughter. I knew 
that we had no choice, for the hunters were determined, and 
I had won their bitter hatred by refusing to obey the ancient 
custom of destroying the aged. Three eating times from then 
we must go. I packed our store of food, our bone needles and 
sinew thread, and our skins, into the boat with the one priceless 
oar, which had been saved until now. Old Kedric was now 
unable to walk, save a short distance, so I made a place for 
him in the boat, which Neleh and I were to drag over the snow 
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to the open water. I knew it was many long journeys dis- 
tant, but we would travel to meet the coming Light. 

During the long darkness, which followed the Light in 
which I had made Neleh my wife, she and I had, with infinite 
labor and pains, fixed bone runners to the bottom of the boat, 
so that it could be dragged over the snow without wearing 
away the wood. These runners were made by lashing to- 
gether upon the bottom, short pieces of bone split from the 
larger leg bones of the bear and the musk oxen. These bones 
had been my portion from many successful hunts, which I had 
won by using the knife old Kedric had given me. It required 
many pieces of large bones to make the runners, and as such 
bones were used to make the runners for all the sledges, and 
also to be fashioned into spear heads and knives, the bones 
suitable for such purposes were very valuable, and the old 
boat so equipped made its owner the richest man in the tribe. 

And so we set forth over the trackless waste of arctic snow. 
Old Kedric stowed away in the boat which Neleh and I 
dragged by heavy thongs of hide, passed over our shoulders 
and fastened to the prow of the boat. ‘Twas a heavy load and 
it taxed our strength to the utmost. I need not tell of the 
many long journeys and the weariness that so often overcame 
us, and how the stock of food grew less and less, until poor 
Neleh and I dragged that heavy load for five long journeys, 
eating nothing, that old Kedric might have a scanty portion, 
until at last when the Light began faintly to come, we caught 
a white grouse, one whose color was just beginning to turn to 
a mottled gray. By this sign we knew that soon there would 
be light and plenty of food. 

And so we came to the open water. After catching many 
water-fowl, and laying in a small store, we began a journey 
along the coast, working our way slowly by means of the one 
oar. In this way, after many, many journeys, we came to a 
place where there were tall trees and much game, such as I had 
never seen. There were berries on the smaller trees, which we 
found good to eat, they being very pleasing to the taste. The 
heat was very oppressive to both Neleh and me, but old Ked- 
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ric grew stronger and seemed to grow young again in the sun- 
light and warmth. He made a bow, and arrows, tipped the 
arrows with bone, and taught me how to use them. I learned 
to use them so well that we were never in want of meat, and 
laid by a plentiful store. The cold and the snow came, but the 
long darkness did not come, for we had come so far to meet 
the Light that it never wholly left us. All through that winter 
time, there was sunrise and sunset and we had much wood 
and fire, and were content. When the snow had gone and 
the warm days had come again, old Kedric urged us to jour- 
ney on toward the place of the rising sun, hoping that thus he 
might find again his home and friends. I was not unwilling, 
for of what use was it to save him from the fate of the 
aged, only to have him lonely and longing as his life failed 
him? So I loaded the boat from our abundant stores and we 
set off upon the water, toward the rising sun. For three days 
we had pleasant weather, and as I had made another oar we 
made fair progress. We were guided by the stars at night and 
by the sun by day, for we lost sight of the land on the second 
day. Then a strong south wind arose and we had great labor 
to keep our boat headed toward the rising sun. 

For three days more we were drifted by the wind, vainly 
trying to hold our course. On the seventh day the wind fell and 
toward night we sighted the land dimly in the distant east. But 
the wind rose again, and not until the ninth day, and after much 
buffeting by the sea, and the loss of all our stores, and even of 
our boat, and barely escaping with our lives, did we succeed in 
landing on the rocky coast of Greenland. We were reduced to 
the last extremity of exhaustion and hunger before we got 
safely to land and found wood, and after much labor, made fire 
and cooked meat from a seal which I had caught. Then we jour- 
neyed to the southward. After the tenth day we came to a 
place which old Kedric recognized as the place where he and 
Nelleh and his comrades had camped, before they started on 
that last hunt for walrus, which had ended in the disaster that 
had brought them to our shores so many years before. He 
thought that another week’s journey would bring us to the 
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village which had been his home. In truth he was right, but 
when, after five more days of journeying, we came to the 
place, we found only the ruins of the houses, and a few bones 
and skulls, whose broken appearance showed their owners to 
have met death by violence. Indeed, many things showed that 
all who had lived in that village had been either killed or car- 
ried off by a marauding party. 

Poor old Kedric was overcome with bitter disappointment 
and grief, from which he never rallied. Soon after, the long 
sleep came to him. My Nelleh, child of the sun, broken by her 
many and long hardships, and much suffering, went also to 
rest, leaving me alone. 

I piled a cairn of rocks above the spot where [I had laid, 
side by side, the bodies of my true friends. And then, un- 
willing to quit the place, I waited for my time of sleep to come. 
There had been but little of joy, and naught of hope, in my 
life, and now for three long dreary winters I waited in the lone 
silence. [I had grown old and weak and weary, and only one 
thought brought any comfort into my loneliness—I had been 
faithful in devotion to my true friends. 

One night, in the season when the sun was coming back, 
I lay in the darkness listening to the wind bearing the storm 
over the rocks, and J heard the voice of old Kedric calling to 
me: “Come, my son!” and my Nelleh’s, saying: “We are 
waiting!’ And as I heard them I sank into sleep. 

To be continued. 








THE MIRROR OF THE SOUL. 
By James El. CoNNELLY. 


I. 


EAVY velvet-like curtains, of purple so deep that it 
seemed black, draped to circular form the alcove of 
Mr. John Harding’s back parlor. A very dark indigo-blue 
cloth covered the ceiling, and rayed plaits from the center where 
was fixed an opalescent globe enclosing several small incan- 
descent electric lamps. The carpet, deep and soft, as if of some 
fur, was jet black. Beneath the globe, supported upon a short 
ebony column set on a black marble pedestal, rested a large 
crystal sphere. 

The slight gradations in exceedingly low color tones, in 
all the environment, gave a peculiar effect, more impressive 
than would have resulted from an uniformity of sable. Close 
to the faintly illuminating globe one could just apprehend the 
blue and, lower down, the purple made itself suspected rather 
than realized. The combination strangely suggested a fuligin- 
ous atmosphere, pervading and oppressive. The crystal ball, 
that in the clear light of open day would have been seen flaw- 
less, brilliant and pellucid as a drop of dew, in this murky 
setting was transformed into something mysterious, menacing, 
baleful. In one moment the dim light from above made it 
seem an inky pool, deep and of vaguely defined bounds, only 
the center of which received the soft radiance of the moon: 
in the next it changed to a monster eye, fixed in a cold and piti- 
less stare. 

John Harding parted the curtains and, uttering an ex- 
clamation of surprise, entered the sombre cell. A personality 
less in harmony than his, with anything mystic or occult, it 
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would not be easy to find. He was a sturdy, squarely built 
man; round-headed, broad-jawed and thick-necked; only a 
little past middle age; positive and somewhat impetuous in 
manner and brusque of speech. Every day, after the Stock 
Exchange closed, he took a long drive, more for health than 
recreation, and that he had just returned from such a jaunt 
was evidenced by his heightened color and animated move- 
ments. 

“Well, papa, how does it strike you?” asked a pretty, slen- 
der girl, who had closely followed him. 

“With almost the force of a club,” he replied. “It’s the 
most necromantic sort of thing I ever saw. How did you ever 
come to plan such a lay-out, Libby ?” 

“Oh! I didn’t do it. What did I know about the setting 
a crystal ball should have? But Adelaide Thorpe, the decora- 
tor, knew. She fixed it all up.” 

“Well; if she says this is the proper thing, I’ve no doubt 
it is; but I should have fancied it would show up better in a 
good strong light and bright surroundings.” 

“Simply as a marvellously beautiful and costly piece of 
crystal, yes—but the background it has here is what it requires 
to demonstrate its occult properties.” 

“Which I do not believe in. It is a very pretty thing-— 
though I can hardly see the two thousand dollars that Harry 
says it is worth—but beyond that, there’s nothing in it.”’ 

“Miss Thorpe thinks there is. Some people, she says, can 
see in the crystal things that are happening far away, and that 
are going to happen, and 

“T’d like to get hold of one of those people and set him to 
watch it for what is going to happen in the stock market.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know if it would be any good for that.” 

“Probably not. I never heard of anything spooky that was 
of the slightest practical use. Yet that is always their grand- 
stand play, usefulness, here and hereafter. I knew a chap 
once who came down to the street to make a million buying 
and selling stocks by direction of the spirits. I advised him 
to ‘copper’ their tips, as one does a weather report, but he 
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only gave me a pitying smile and said his ‘angel monitors’ 
would never deceive him. Perhaps they did the best they 
could, but the Wall Street game is hard guessing, even for an 
‘angel monitor.’ He went in with ten thousand dollars and 
came out without a shoe-tring inside of three weeks.” 

“But, papa, there are no mediums, and raps and table-tip- 
ping, and planchette about this. You see the things yourself, 
if you are one of those who can. Miss Thorpe says so.” 

“Did she try it?” 

“Yes. But she could not see anything, because she is not 
a ‘psychic’ she says. Try it, papa, and see if you are.” 

“Do I look like a ‘psychic’ ?” | 

“As if I knew how a ‘psychic’ looks! Try it anyway.” 

“How does one go about it?” 

“You must be all alone, and quiet. You stand before the 
crystal, look down into it, without touching it, and wait until 
you see something. That's all.” 

“All! A good deal, I should say. Dinner will be ready in 
half an hour, and if I have to wait until——”’ 

“Oh! But maybe you would not have to wait at all. Do 
try it, papa—to please me.”’ 

“To please you. Why certainly, my dear little girl. Any- 
thing for that. But I shali see nothing.” 

She glided out and Mr. Harding, smiling sardonically, 
placed himself close to the ball, peering into its depths. 
““Biessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall not be disap- 
pointed,’’ he murmured to himself. But, almost immediately, 
a small inexplicable phenomenon under his nose arrested his 
attention. Small dark clouds were drifting slowly across the 
apparently moon-lit surface of the inky lake. He looked 
quickly up at the light globe, and all about him, but saw 
nothing he could deem responsible for those moving clouds. 
When he again glanced down into the crystal, they were gone 
and he saw something that startled him much more. Clearly 
as he ever beheld anything, he now saw the interior of an 
office, with two men in it. The presentment was so intensely: 
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vivid that he failed to note, at the time, whether the scene 
seemed to be of natural proportions or was dwarfed down to 
the limits of the crystal, and he never was able afterward 
to determine that question, but a doubt of its absolute reality 
did not occur to him. The office was familiar and he recog- 
nized the men. More yet, he knew what they were saying to 
each other, but whether as a mental impression only, or by the 
actual hearing of sound, he could not have told any more than 
he could have stated the dimensions of the picture. 

Libby, waiting in the parlor to learn the result of his ex- 
periment, was greatly surprised at seeing him rush out sud- 
denly, red with anger, muttering anathemas upon somebody, 
and in furious haste make for the door without seeming to 
even notice her. 


‘“* But, papa!’’ she called after him, “What is it? What has 
happened? Did you see something?” 

“See something! Yes, I did. The slippery scoundrel. I 
was a fool to trust him. [I’m going out. Tell your mother 
not to expect me at dinner,” and he was gone. 


“Well! What in the world did he see? I wonder. ‘Noth- 
ing in it, eh? Oh! Won't I have a good laugh at you, you 
positively-sure-of-everything dear old papa. But it must have 
been something startling, to have such an effect on him—with 
his nerves of a bear. I have a great mind to venture it my- 
self.’’ While soliloquizing she had mechanically entered the 
gloomy den of Fate and when the venturesome thought oc- 
curred to her, was already standing before the crystal ball. 
She, too, was surprised, and had her interest fascinated by a 
vision of lurid clouds floating over the silvery center of the 
ebon lake. But, instead of suspecting some trickery in the 
light and looking up to discover it, like her father, Libby’s less 
analytical mind was fully occupied by the phenomenon itself, 
so she saw, what he did not, how the clouds massed themselves 
in the middle of the field of view, and then suddenly vanished, 
as if they had been transformed into a picture or,—to describe 
it more accurately—a tableau vivant. It was so very vivant 
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that she greeted it with a little cry of dismay, speedily suc- 
ceeded by exclamations of indignation. 

“Oh! The mean thing! And she professing to be my dear 
friend! The hypocrite! And I’ll never speak to Jack again. 
He is no more to be trusted than any other man.” And, burst- 
ing into tears, she ran out, and would have gone up to her 
room for a good, relieving cry, had she not encountered, in 
the front parlor her mother, a tall, meagre, severe-looking 
woman, with thin, straight lips and prominent cheek-bones. 

“Where is your father, Elizabeth?’ demanded the mother 
at sight of her, “I thought I heard him come in.” 

“IT don’t know, mamma. He went out in a great hurry, 
saying I should tell you he would not be home to dinner.” 

“Indeed! Pretty goings-on, I must say. Going out at 
this time, without telling me where! Did he receive any note 
or message?” 

“Not that I know of—I’m pretty sure he did not.” 

“Hold on! Where are you going? Can you not spare 
time to show decent respect to your mother when she speaks 
to you?” 

“Please let me go to my room, mamma. I—I’ve got a 
headache—I can’t come down to dinner.” 

“Have you a headache because you are crying? or are 
you crying because you have a headache? or, if not, what are 
you crying for, anyway?” 

““Y—yes; both I guess, mamma. Please let me go.” 

“When you have answered my questions properly. I want 
to know how your father came to go out when he knew dinner 
was ready?” 

“T don’t know; but I think it was because of something 
he saw in the crystal ball.” 

Mrs. Harding gave a snort of immense contempt. “The 
idea of a man, of his age, paying any attention to such fool- 
ishness! Wicked foolishness! I protested against that thing 
when it came into the house. I told your father I would not 
give my countenance to it. He said he hoped I wouldn’t. I 
knew what he meant, but I scorned to reply with like mean 
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insinuations, as I could if I had wanted to. Oh! he will learn 
too late, the fate of the scoffer at solemn things. The idea! 
That a heathen idol should be fixed up with a shrine, in a re- 
spectable Christian home. Thank Heaven I am not a par- 
taker of your sin.” 

“But, mamma; it isn’t an idol at all, and one really does 
see things in it.” 

“Anything you see in it is shown to you by the enemy of 
souls, to lead you to perdition. See the effect it has had on 
your father, already. He sees something in it, as you say, and 
goes right out without his dinner. I shouldn’t wonder if you 
were its next victim. Have you been calling up the demon 
yet?” 

“T looked in the crystal: but I didn’t call up any demon.” 

“As I expected, unhappy child! And what did you see?” 

“T can’t tell you, mamma. I won't. But it’s true that 
I’m very unhappy and—lI must go!’ Weeping again, as re- 
membrance of her recent shock and grief came with renewed 
force upon her, she rushed out of the parlor and upstairs to 
her room. 

Mrs. Harding looked after her wayward child with an ex- 
pression that was more indignant than sympathetic. Just 
then a chime of silvery-toned Japanese bells announced dinner, 
but she gave no heed to the summons. Feminine curiosity 
was putting a great temptation before her. Looking into the 
crystal ball, from her point of view, was equivalent to seeking 
an interview with the Evil One; but, who would be likely to 
know if she did it? John was out; Libby in her room; no 
visitor would come, and no servant would enter the parlor, 
at this hour. It would be quite safe. Gingerly she put aside 
the alcove curtain and peeped in. Until now she had retused 
to visit, or glance into the gloomy recess, lest in conceding 
even so little she might seem to sanction the setting up of a 
sanctuary to the Prince of Darkness under her roof. But, 
since nobody could know, was it not her duty to find out what 
was in there? After the stronger illumination of the parlor, 
the dim light in the alcove hardly enabled her to make out 
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the crystal, at first. ‘They love darkness, for their deeds are 
evil,” she repeated, and felt better for recalling that apposite 
sentence of condemnation. But when the curtains were 
dropped behind her, the soft radiance from the opalescent 
globe soon proved sufficient for her to see plainly enough. 
Again the mysterious clouds moved, but this time with swifter 
and more involved and whirling motion than before, Then, 
suddenly, instead of them she saw a cozy little dining room, 
suffused with an amorous rosy light, and in it two persons, 
aman and awoman. The man, whose left arm was around 
the woman’s waist, with his right hand lifted a big bottle 
from the table and poured into two tall glasses a foaming 
liquid that frothed into beads of pearl and diamond. Then he 
and the woman took up the glasses, clinked them together, 
drank and kissed. “Disgusting! Shameful! Scandalous!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Harding, though up to that moment the tab- 
leau had represented simply abstract conduct, the faces of the 
couple not being sufficiently clear to add the spice of person- 
ality to the revelation. But just then she saw them dis- 
tinctly. The man was John Harding! and the woman, that 
abominably good-looking little widow, Mrs. Blakely—about 
whom she always had her suspicions. Hungrily she watched 
for more, but in vain. The picture dissolved into clouds, that 
drifting away, left only a black mirror-like lake reflecting the 
placid moon. 

Mrs. Harding uttered no exclamation, made no demon- 
stration. Her wrath was too fierce and purposeful to find 
any vent in mere manifestation. But a crimson glow lit up the 
promontories of her thin cheeks, fiery danger signals gleamed 
in her eyes and the strident tone in which she told the butler— 
whom she found in the hall, prowling about for diners— 
“Order my carriage; at once,’ made that observant man say 
to himself, as he fled her presence, “The old lady has it in 
hot for somebody this time; sure.” 

IT. 

Mr. Daniel Webster Crippen was just about sitting down 

to dine alone, in his bachelor apartments, when his friend, Mr. 
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John Harding, was announced as “anxious to see him on busi- 
ness, immediately.” 

“Always glad to see you, John,” he said cordially, “but 
particularly so now, when I was just about to feed by my 
lonesome, which I abhor, but have to do occasionally. It has 
so bad an effect on me that sometimes I actually think of send- 
ing for my wife to come home from Europe and keep me com- 
pany. But then I reflect, what a pity it would be to spoil 
her little trip, and I restrain myself.” 

“How long has she been gone?” 

“She and her mother went abroad seven years ago last 
Spring. I discovered that the mild air of the south of France 
was just what dear mamma’s health required.” 

“Oh! how self-sacrificing you are! But what I wanted 
to see you about, Dan, was this e 

“Stop a moment, John. Is it anything requiring action in 
the next two hours?” 

“No, not before ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

“Then let it wait until after dinner.” 

“We can talk while we eat.” 

“Talk business! No, indeed, John. When I eat, I eat.” 

“And your figure shows that, Dan.” 

(To be concluded. ) 





SHORTCOMINGS OF CIVILIZATION. 


It is a civilization that does not rate human life at a very 
high value. It has not yet learned that either good or ill 
health is contagious, except where the ill health has some 
definite name and germ to legitimatize it among the diseases. 
Nor has it learned that a poisoned or enfeebled brain cannot 
fully respond to the higher human nature, cannot concrete 
and fashion for daily use, the ideas whose roots are beyond the 
physical nature—THEOSOPHIC WRITER. 

The spirit is a mystery, but matter, if taken alone, is in- 
explicable. 
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